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For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


DIVINE PROTECTION. 


The Psalmist declared, “The Lord is my rock, 
and my fortress, and my deliverer;” a passage 
which Luther introduced into his famous hymn 
—the translation of which reads, 


“ A mighty fortress is our God.” 


Many similar expressions are to be found in 
the Holy Scriptures, evincing the confidence of 
the writers in the reality and efficiency of the 
Divine protection; and surely there can be no 
firmer ground for faith, than the conviction that 
we have an all-powerful, ever-present, and most 
loving Friend, who will never leave nor forsake 
those that trust in Him. Many are the evi- 
dences of the extension of the watchful care of 
the Almighty over his obedient children, and 
several of these have been related in this series 
of essays ; yet it is no cause for stumbling, or for 
doubting the goodness of the Lord, that we some- 
times see the righteous meeting with those out- 
ward trials which are the common lot of man- 
kind. We have no reason to expect otherwise, 
for in reference to them, “ one event happeneth 
unto the righteous and the wicked.” The apostle 
Peter tells those who were looking for “an in- 
heritance incorruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away,” that “the eyes of the Lord 
are over the righteous, and his ears are open 
unto their prayers ;” and he queries, who is he 
that will harm you, if ye be followers of that 
which is good?” Yet, in the very next verse of 
his epistle, as if to guard them against confining 
the idea of harm to outward trials, he adds: 
“But, and if ye suffer for righteousness’ sake, 
happy are ye.” And further on he gives this 
exhortation, “ Beloved, think it not strange con- 
cerning the fiery trial which is to try you, as 
though some strange thing happened unto you ; 
but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers of 
Christ’s sufferings; that when his glory shall be 
revealed, ye may be glad also with exceeding 
Joy.” Our Saviour also pronounced a blessing 
on those who were persecuted for his sake, and 
bids them, “ Rejoice and be exceeding glad ; for 
great is your reward in Heaven.” 

One of those who were sustained in their 
sufferings by this blessing of our Saviour, was 
William Barber, of Norfolk, England, an early 
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member of the Society of Friends, of whom 
George Whitehead says, that he received the 
truth and Friends in great love and tenderness, 
in 1654. “I first met him at Diss, in Norfolk, 
and declared the truth to him and some others 
present, and opened something of the mystery of 
Christ, and of the ministry and work of his 
Spirit within, and also of the enemy’s contrary 
work in man, as the Lord was pleased to open 
and enable me. William was very tenderly 
affected and broken into tears, and his spirit 
humbled, though he had been a great man and 
captain in the army ; truth was near him, and I 
felt him near it, and my heart was open and 
tender toward him, in the love of Christ. 

“Tt was sometime after before I saw his wife ; 
she was an honest, sober woman, received the 
truth and Friends in great love and tenderness ; 
and continued a faithful, innocent and loving 
Friend until her dying day. I observed the 
Lord endued her with much patience, consider- 
ing the great and long suffering her husband 
endured by imprisonment in Norwich Castle, for 
the space of twenty years, or more, chiefly for 
non-payment of tithes to an old priest of the 
parish, who appeared implacably malicious in 
his prosecution, or rather persecution and re- 
venge. William Barber bore a faithful testi- 
mony through patience and long suffering.” 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that 
this faithful, tender-spirited man, who thus en- 
dured separation from his family and confine- 
ment in prison for twenty years, was called upon 
to endure these sufferings because he had dis- 

leased his Divine Master. No! he was honored 
in being chosen as a witness for his Lord to bear 
a practical testimony against the unchristian 
system of tithes. Through the power of Divine 
grace his prison may often have been to him a 
place in which heavenly consolations, and the 
sense of Divine favor and acceptance, were richly 
poured upon him; and when the time came, 
that the oppressor could no longer hold him in 
bondage, but the freed spirit returned unto God 
who gave it, we doubt not that he was admitted 
into that number, “‘ who came out of great tribu- 
lations,” and who surrounded the throne of God 
and the Lamb. 

Some may be ready to admit the correctness 
of these remarks as relates to the martyrs, and 
those who suffer for righteousness’ sake, and yet 
be rather stumbled at the accidents which some- 
times befull those who are living godly lives. 
But is it not still true in such cases, that no evil 
comes nigh their dwelling? Is there anything 
really to be called an evil, that does not involve 
moral guilt? Take the extreme case of the sud- 
den death of a good man by violent hands. 
While such an event may cause great suffering 
and distress to his family and friends, yet to him- 
self what is it, but a sudden translation from 
earth to heaven, without having to endure the 
often painful and long-continued sickness through 
which many others must pass? And may it not 
be, in some instances, that He who doeth all 
things well has permitted such an event in order 
to spare his servant from trials that were ap- 
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proaching him, or to shield him from tempta- 
tions which he would have found it difficult to 
resist ? 

And it must not be overlooked that the moral 
or spiritaal worth of a man does not exempt him 
from the operation of those laws which govern 
the world. Wieiuves a man’s character may be, 
he cannot raise a crop of grain, unless he ploughs 
his field and sows the seed. Without the re- 
quisite exertion, physical and intellectual, he is 
not likely to be very successful in any business 
enterprise. Unless he exercises sufficient caution 
and discrimination he is liable to be imposed upon 
by the false pretences of deceitful and designing 
men, and may suffer loss or even injury at their 
hands. There is no doubt that even in these 
outward things, he who is living near to the 
Lord in spirit is often favored with warnings 
and impressions, which if heeded would preserve 
him from many missteps. Yet it requires an 
unusually attentive mind to always hear the 
gentle voice of the Spirit. Nor is it unreason- 
able to suppose that even good men are at times 
permitted to make some blunders which do not 
involve anything morally wrong, in order to 
show them how easy it is for them to fall into 
error. 

In the year 1665, the City of London was 
visited with a deadly pestilence, by which thou- 
sands of its inhabitants lost their lives. Among 
these were a number of Friends, many of whom 
then resided in that city. Some persons appear 
to have been stumbled at the fact that Friends 
were not divinely preserved from the pestilen- 
tial disease. After the pestilence had subsided, 
George Whitehead addressed an epistle to his 
brethren, in which he exhorts them not to be 
discouraged or shaken in mind at things of this 
nature, “ nor because of the seeming advantage 
or occasion, that the wicked and rebellious and 
envious spirits, or such as are in prejudice, do 
take against us, because of that common ca- 
lamity, and late mortality, which has befallen 
many of the righteous, as well as the unrighteous, 
as to the outward man, in the city of London.” 
After stating that the Lord’s fatherly care was 
over his children in all their trials and tribula- 
tions, he says :— 

“The life, peace, satisfaction and comfort that 
many innocent Friends felt, and that some ex- 
pressed and signified on their death beds, I am 
a living witness of for them ; having sometimes, 
as the Lord hath drawn me in his love, been 

resent with many of them when a were very 
los in the outward man, and with divers when 
upon their death beds, in that destructive prison 
of Newgate, and some other places. Yea, when 
sorrow and sadness have seized upon my spirit, 
and my heart and soul have been pierced and 
wounded, when I have seen the sad sufferings of 
so many harmless lambs, on their sick beds in 
these noisome holes and prisons; yet at the same 
time having a deep sense and knowledge of the 
Lord’s love and care to them in that condition, 
and truly felt his life and power striving amongst 
them ; this on the other hand has refreshed and 
revived my spirit, knowing that Christ their 
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salvation and redemption was manifest to and 
in them, though in that suffering state. With 
such, to live was Christ in that state, and to die 
was gain ; it being through death that the Lord 
had appointed the final deliverance of many 
from the cruelties and rod of their oppressors, 
and from the miseries and evils to come.” 


J. W. 


For ‘Tue Frienp.” 


A Visit to Colorado. 


(Continued from page 108.) 
A TRIP TO LEADVILLE AND ITS MINES. 


On the 18th of the Ninth Month, 1889, I left 
Colorado Springs by the Colorado Midland Rail- 
way to see Leadville, which has so long held 
first rank in this State as a great mining camp 
of the silver ores. The distance is 135 miles, 
nearly westward from Colorado Springs, the rail- 
road passing through the front range at the foot 
of Pike’s Peak, by Manitou, and up the gorge 
through what has long been known as the Ute 
Pass, over the same route travelled by the gold- 
hunting emigrant of 1859. There are no gold 
or silver mines on Pike’s Peak, nor within many 
miles of it; but those who can remember the ex- 
citement of thirty years ago, when so many 
Eastern people started for Pike’s Peak impelled 
by the wild reports of the discovery of gold in 
the Rocky Mountains, may be interested to 
know, that it was in the vicinity of Leadville 
where the actual gold deposits were found, and 
that the most availabe wagon-road over the 
mountain pass leading to it, was by the base of 
this mountain; also made famous by Col. J. C. 
Freniont’s description and picture of it in his 
Journal of discovery in 1843. 

As our train halted at the summit of the Pass, 
9100 feet above sea level, called Hayden’s Di- 
vide, a fine view was gained of the peak and 
range, now whitened with a recent fall of snow. 
A recent writer of this region makes the follow- 
ing statement: 

“On the western slope of Hayden’s Divide, 
seven miles from the summit, is the land of 
petrifactions, and fossils and antiquities. Here 
not only the tourist and the ordinary traveller 
are interested, but the geologist and archeologist 
find a field for an abundance of thought, study 
and labor. Florissant is the name of the town, 
located in an ancient lake basin of the tertiary 
period, and surrounding it are many natural 
wonders and curiosities. 

“Chief among the geological attractions is the 
‘ petrified forest,’ which consists of two farms 
dotted with petrified stumps of trees, Petrified 
wood and petrified stumps may be found all 
through a section of country eight miles long 
and three miles wide. The chief attraction 
among the petrifactions is found on ‘ petrified 
stump farm,’ a mile and a half from the station. 
It is ‘The Big Stump.’ This wonderful petrifac- 
tion is the stump of a mammoth sequoia or red- 
wood tree. As it stands now it is nineteen feet 
high and forty-five feet in circumference, and is 
estimated to weigh 150 tons. The grain of the 
wood, the knots and the bark are all clearly de- 
fined in the petrifaction, On the same farm are 
six other petrified stumps and a mound of what 
is called by the inhabitants of Florissant, char- 
coal, which, if it is charcoal, is surely a greater 
curiosity than the petrified stump. On the ad- 
joining farm there are over a dozen petrified 
stumps all in one cluster. There are other geo- 
logical curiosities about Florissant which can be 
mentioned only briefly. There are several beds 
in which are found many curious fossils of leaves, 
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insects and fishes. These ‘shale beds have been 
quite extensively explored by geologists in the 
employ of the government, who pronounce them, 
in some respects, the most remarkable and pro- 
lific of any fossil beds in the country.” 

Descending from thence, our course brought 
us into the South Park, and led north-westward 
diagonally across it some 20 miles. A beautiful 
pastoral picture is enjoyed in these great parks, 
that soothe the feelings after the rugged aspect 
of rocks and peaks has absorbed the traveller so 
much. No trees, shrubs, or rocks, broke the 
smooth surface of the vale for miles in extent. 
Herds of fine cattle fed or reclined on the rich 
sward, and clear streams meandered over its 
bosom. Here and there a “ranch” and its in- 
habitants were visible, or a railroad station broke 
the monotony of the view. Soon this changed, 
and our engine was proving by its measured 
and heavy breath that the climb of another steep 
was begun. Through solid cliffs and boulders, 
the highway had been pushed by dynamite and 
pick for many miles, until a track was laid that 
led us to the western verge of the park range of 
mountains overlooking the valley of the Ar- 
kansas River, 100 miles from our starting point. 
The course of the stream here is nearly south. 
The valley is about five miles wide. On the 
east the Park or Mosquito range, on the west the 
more lofty Sawatch (or Saguache) mountains 
look down upon it. Our train halted at Buena 
Vista Station, on Gold Hill, some hundreds of 
feet above the town. The eye from this eyrie 
perch took in a magnificent cup d’eil. The 
peaks of Princeton, Yale and Harvard, gleamed 
up, white with snow, (each more that 14,000 feet 
high) across the vale, and the pretty spires and 
homes of the town stood in modest contrast be- 
tween them. This eminence is said to be the 
spot where Bierstadt sketched his famous pic- 
ture, “ The Grand Valley of the Arkansas.” 

For 35 miles our course ran up the Arkansas 
River, with these grand mountains in full sight, 
scores of them piercing the sky with dome and 
pinnacle, rivalliag the loftiest in the State, 
snow-clad, and standing out to the front with 
steep sides and bold precipices. For the first 
time I realized my preconceptions of true Alpine 
scenery. 

Leadville is built on the west slope of the 
Mosquito range, at the height of 10,000 feet 
above sea level, and overlooks the Arkansas 
Valley for many miles. Few cities can boast a 
more magnificent scenic outlook ; but this grand 
elevation carries with it a serious drawback in 
the extreme rarity of the air and diminished 
pressure on the human body. The heart’s pul- 
sations are nearly doubled by it—mine rose to 
120 in a minute. More blood than the normal 
and healthy measure is forced into the arteries 
and lungs, whilst the thin air affords less oxygen 
to purify it than is contained in the same bulk 
at tide level. The consequence to the human 
frame in many cases is congestion of the brain 
with head-ache and nausea; accompanied with 
great languor and oppressive respiration. These 
symptoms pass off greatly after 24 hours stay, 
and with some persons are hardly felt to be seri- 
ous; yet I found upon inquiry that there are 
many of the residents of Leadville who consider 
a protracted tarriance in the place dangerous to 
health. 

California Gulch is a locality at the foot of 
Carbonate Hill in Leadville, which has historic 
interest. It was the spot where gold was first 
discovered in these mountains, and which gave 
rise to the excitement in the East in 1860. One 
legend told me was this—two disappointed Cali- 


fornia miners had wandered from that coun 
to this region in hopes of better luck. Their 
food was nearly exhausted, and gloomy despair 
had led one of the men to contemplate self. 
destruction. As he sat in this mood a bird 
alighted near him and attracted his attention by 
its blithe song. This tended to dissipate his 
melancholy, and induced the thought that if so 
feeble a creature could live and enjoy its exist- 
ence in this wild spot he might imitate it. Look- 
ing around him for indications of the precious 
treasures he was seeking, he noticed that the 
débris and gravel in the gulch where he was, 
which had been carried down from the moun- 
tains by the stream, resembled the same minerals 
where gold was found in California. He began 
washing it with a rude pan and soon was re- 
warded by the sight of shining nuggets of the 
precious metal. From this circumstance, it is 
said, he and his companion named the place the 
“ Bird Mine.” 

This was soon noised about, and by the mid- 
summer of 1860 thousands of adventurers had 
settled in the place, and $2,500,000 were washed 
out of the “ placers.” It was not long however 
before this shallow deposit of gold was exhausted, 
as has occurred in all such superficial deposits, 
and Leadville was nearly depopulated by its 
former inhabitants. 

About 1877, however, the discovery was made 
that a certain black sand found by the gold 
washers in the bottom of their pans and rockers, 
and which had attracted their attention by its 
weight, contained lead and silver ores; anda 
certain A. B. Wood had this “ black sand” ana- 
lyzed, proving its true quality as carbonate of 
lead mixed with chloride of silver. Confiding 
his discovery to Wm. H. Stevens of Detroit, they 
searched in the hills above California Gulch by 
digging for the repository of this black sand, 
and were rewarded by success. Of this period 
Ernest Ingersoll writes thus: “ As spring ad- 
vanced and the mountains became passable there 
began a rush into the camp; for the report of 
this wonderful re-juvenation of the old district 
had spread far and wide. The Denver news 
papers took up the laudation of the region. The 
railways approaching nearest ad vertised the camp 
all over the East, for the sake of patronage ; and 
many an energetic prospector, and greedy saloon- 
keeper, and many a business man who wanted 
to profit by the excitement, started for Lead 
ville. It was early spring; the snow lay deep 
on the lofty main range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains which had to be crossed, and filled the 
treacherous passes; but the impatient emigrants 
could not wait. To be first into Leadville was 
the aim and ambition of hundreds of excited 
men, and to accomplish this human life was en 
dangered and mule-flesh recklessly sacrificed. 
Companies were organized, who put on six-horse 
stages from Denver, Cafion City and Colorado 
Springs, and ran three or four coaches together; 
yet private conveyances took even more than 
the stages, and hundreds walked, braving the 
mid-winter horrors of Mosquito Pass. Mean- 
while an almost continuous procession of mule 
and ox-trains were striving to haul across that 
frightful hundred miles of mountains the food, 
machinery and furniture which the new settle- 
ment so sorely needed, and which it seemed 80 
impossible to supply. Ten cents and more & 
pound was charged for freight, and prices ranged 
correspondingly with an exorbitant profit added. 
Hay, for example, reached $200 per ton. With 
the beginning of 1879, the steady current that 
had flagged somewhat during the tempestuous 
last months of 1878, burst into a perfect freshet 
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of travel. Log huts, board shanties, canvas tents, 
kennels dug into the side hill and roofed with 
earth and pine boughs, were filled to repletion 
with men and women, and still proved insuffi- 
cient to shield the eager immigrants from the 
Arctic air and pitiless storms of this plateau in 
the high Sierras. Men were glad to pay for the 
privilege of spreading their overcoats or blankets 
on the floor of a saloon, and sleeping in stale 
smoke and the fumes of bad whiskey. Even 
the sawdust floors of these reeking bar-rooms 
were not spacious enough to hold the two hun- 
dred persons a day who rushed into Leadville, 
and every dry-goods box upon the curbstone, 
every pile of hay bales in the alley became a 
bed-room for some belated traveller.” 
(To be continued.) 


_annenpenntanatiiglipannioninssee 
William Grover. 
(Concluded from page 107.) 

1818.— Eleventh Mo., 10th. Amidst the con- 
templation of the subject of religious instruc- 
tion, I have remembered with some comfort 
those expressions of our blessed Lord to his fol- 
lowers: “ I have many things to say unto you, 
but ye cannot bear them now;” and I think it 
certainly requires care how we press religious 
truths too far beyond the religious capacity of 
young people, perhaps not possessing the essen- 
tial preparation for the reception of diffuse re- 
ligious instruction, a resignation of the mind to 
bear the cross. To excite a willingness to bear 
the cross, with an eye to the crown, I consider a 
first principle in Christian education. If I am 
not mistaken, it has often been inculcated as a 
sound principle, not to puzzle ourselves too 
much to comprehend doctrinal passages of 
Scripture; but to leave them to be opened to 
our understandings, if needful, in the due ac- 
ceptable time. 

“God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.’ 
And in order that this worship may, from time 
to time, be performed in the newness of life, it 
must be in fresh ability, which He giveth, or 
rather lendeth ; for He does not bestow it as an 
abiding capacity, to be exercised in our will 
and time; but it must be, from time to time, 
humbly and patiently waited for. 

1822.— Twelfth Mo., 29th. May we be pre- 
served so humble, so lowly, so in the spirit of 
peepel self-denial, as becomes the devoted fol- 
owers of Christ; and as would enable behold- 
ers to discover in us the genuine features of his 
flock. I hope I hate formality for formality’s 
sake; but when Friends have had the privilege 
of being trained and accustomed to a plain, 
exemplary dress, I am concerned that those I 
love may use great caution, ere they depart 
from it. 

My apprehension is, that the present time is 
a dangerous one to Friends. They are courted 
and smiled upon by the world; and, without 
very great caution, we are liable, in our civil 
and religious intercourse with them, to be drawn 
away from that weightiness of spirit wherein 
true religious advancement, I believe, is known. 
The true, real and genuine ground upon which 
Friends have been mercifully brought, I believe 
to be exceedingly precious; and our safety and 
usefulness to others much depend on our keep- 
Ing upon it, that we may be strengthened avail- 
ingly by our example, to invite others on to it, 
instead of quitting it to go on to theirs. 

1824.— Third Mo.,15th. If I have any good 
desires, I think one of them is, that the minis- 
try may be increasingly weighty among us. Our 
dear friends in that station are much to be felt 
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for, and I wish that we may be favored with 
increased qualification to contribute to their 
help and comfort. How does the desire arise, 
that there may be quite as much in weight as 
measure. It is a very interesting time we live 
in; and I think we are a singularly-appointed 
people. How desirable is it, that we may know 
our place and keep it—a waiting, solid, self- 
denying people. Greatly favored we have been; 
and we have reason to believe, shall be, if we 
keep to our principles—I might say, to our prin- 
ciple; the Divine light, life and power, revealed 
in the soul. Believing in this with stead fast- 
ness, I believe we should often have to be very 
poor, and sit very low. But I fear to say much 
on this important and weighty subject. Before 
I quite quit it, perhaps I may as well say, that 
I have (of late particujarly) thought on the 
benefit and excellence of quietness and retire- 
ment of mind, and the want of it in our reli- 
gious and favored Society, as well as in the 
world at large. If it were possible to make 
Friends sufficiently in love with it, what blessed 
effects might be hoped for from it. 

1825.— Fourth Mo., 23d. Since our last 
friendly conversation, I have felt much inter- 
ested in the comfort of thy declining years. 
Thou hast often mentioned to me thy uncom- 
fortable feelings and prospects, respecting thy- 
self and human nature. I believe much of 
them is occasioned by thy not endeavoring to 
lay hold of the mercy of God, offered to his 
creature man, through the Spirit of Christ in 
the soul; because I think, and heartily believe, 
that by resorting to that, we are often permitted 
to feel our minds, through its blessed influence, 
brought into a state of resignation to the dis- 
pensations of Providence, and into a belief that 
all He does, however inscrutable to our limited 
and finite comprehension, is in perfect wisdom ; 
and that his power is sufficient to turn every- 
thing that He suffers to befal us to a good ac- 
count in the end, agreeably to the apostle’s 
testimony, “that all things work together for 
good, to them that love and fear God.” . 

As we reverently believe that the Almighty 
is a being of infinite and adorable perfection in 
all his attributes, He stands in no need of any- 
thing from us; but we stand in need of every 
thing from Him. And we cannot rationally 
suppose any motive in Him by the creation of 
man but the communication of happiness to his 
creature. And it is good to entertain the belief 
that this Divine good-will and gracious design 
to communicate happiness is not of a transient 
nature, but constant and perpetual, in Him in 
whom it is said “there is no variableness nor 
shadow of turning.” And I cannot for a mo- 
ment entertain the idea that this Divine and 
Almighty Being, who created man for happi- 
ness and immortality, is so little mindful of him 
as, when he is come into the world, to leave him 
to shift for himself—a creature who, He well 
knows, has daily and hourly occasion for His 
providential care and fatherly protection. Re- 
member that interesting saying of our blessed 
Saviour, “the very hairs of your head are all 
numbered,” as emphatically descriptive of the 
tender notice and regard of the Most High 
towards his rational and immortal creatures. 





Joun G. WHITTIER wrote the following lines 
to be read at the dedication of the Library 
building of the Gammon Theological School in 
Atlanta, Georgia : 

“ Light, Freedom, Truth, be ever these thine own: 


Light to see Truth, Freedom to make it known: 
Our Work God’s Work, our Wills His Will alone.” 
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For “Tue Frrenp.” 
Progress of Temparance. 


One of the most important political events 
that has occurred in our country the present 
year, took place on the Ist ult. The two great 
Territories of North and South Dakota, on 
that day, decided by vote to incorporate in the 
Constitutions with which they are about to enter 
the Union as States, a provision prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes. The character of the 
men elected to their respective Legislatures, the 
same day, are such as to render it almost abso- 
lutely certain that laws will be passed which 
will make this prohibition clause active. 

The area of the two new prospective States, 
aggregates 149,100 square miles—equal in ex- 
tent to that of the States of New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland combined. 

With a probability that the opening of the 
next century (only a little more than eleven 
years distant) will show the Dakotas with a 
population of several millions of people, who 
will be protected, as far as human legislation can 
am against the degrading influences of the 
iquor saloon, the result of the election on the 
lst instant is seen to be of great and far-reach- 
ing consequence. 

Let the friends of temperance take fresh 
courage! The two Dakotas and Iowa are con- 
tiguous to each other, and are separated from 
Kansas, Indian Territory and Oklahoma (all 
of which are under prohibition) by Nebraska. 
This last-named State is to vote on a prohib- 
itory amendment to her Constitution, in the 
Eleventh Month, 1890. She has been under a 
high license law of $1,000 for large cities and 
$500 for other places, for the last seven years. 
The result is most alarming. In the city of 
Omaha, with a $1,000 license, drunkenness 
among women, and many other forms of vice, 
with its attendant crime, have increased fear- 
fully—the startling record for the past year 
showing that one out of every ten of the people, 
of all ages, have been under arrest! It is this 
patent exposure of the fallacy of the notion 
that high license is a step in the direction of 
prohibition, that has forced the Legislature of 
the State to submit the “constitutional amend- 
ment” to a popular vote. 

Kansas and Iowa, the pioneer Western 
States in the prohibitory movement, have only 
accomplished their present immunity from the 
evils of the legalized liquor traffic, at a heavy 
pecuniary cost and against the most persistent 
opposition. Test-case after test-case has been 
appealed from the decision of the local Court, 
to the Supreme Court of the State, and from 
the latter to the United States Supreme Court. 
The final decisions have nearly always been 
favorable to the cause of temperance, but the 
citizens of the two States have been heavily 
taxed to pay the court-fees and necessary ex- 
penses. This, however, has been amply repaid 
with untold interest, by the protection to the 
youth and the homes of the people. 

The query naturally arises, = is it that the 
temperance cause is gaining such headway in the 
West and Northwest, while it seems to be retro- 
grading in the East. The answer seems to be, that 
emigration from New England of the Puritan 
element, and from New York and the Middle 
States, of descendants of the old settlers, has 
given a large part of the population of the new 
States and Territories, men and women who 
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are strong advocates of temperance. To these : For “Tue Frienv.” Sevecrep, - 
must Pe be added a respectable body of THE ROSE-TREE. Wai wae ve of 
, : . ° : 2 ys ‘ . ait on the Lord for what He hath to give, 

Scandinavians, with like feelings. On the other | In the bright early days of the summer I met thee, © vedas henet: fan 
hand, in our Eastern and Seaboard States} Profusion of splendor thy branches adorn, ... | He knows the sorrows that beset thy way, ow 
the descendants of our first settlers are being — by my path-way encumbered with | t- knows thy fretful weariness to-day, me 
largely a perme by European emigrants,| And freighting with fragrance the breezes of morn. Onna Se by 
many of whom have been accustomed to drink- I pass by again, all thy verdure is faded, When thou hast stilled thyself to rest in Him, wh 
ing habits at home. From this class a majority | Not a rose on thy crown, not a bud on thy stem ; O throbbing heart, sai 
of the saloon-keepers are supplied. This drapery so lately in scarlet deep shaded, When thou hast learned to love Him, first and chief, wo 
If we compare the sentiment of the people of én ta ee —— _ __ O weeping heart ; : Th 
our country to-day, with that of the past, we} And how ra chill frosts of the winter must a naeeeiaasn cnenaeciigganetamaaa res 
must admit that the cause of temperance has | And how short are the days that are longest in lasting, O longing heart, tec 
made large strides. In the early part of the| From the vigor of strength to the verge of the tomb. | Sunlight of joy may even here be given, | 
present century, it was the practice to give wine | And of those lovely ones that thy tendrils are training If so He will—if not — in Heaven, oc 
or brandy {0 ‘viitore and callers; farmer |, Thats bom and the bau of springtime aor Pa 
gag eir eee strong, sriak jn That — rude blasts of ravaging time have not A Brief Memoir of Elizabeth P. Peele th 
ew men were total abstainers. ave been shorn. ’ . sui 
told that my father and my grandfather were | As I pensively gazed on the picture before me, In gathering up the fragments that remain, du 
the first in their neighborhood to refuse liquor “a rt — —_ in the -_— - the — after the hands that were for many years so he 
ta their work-people in time of harvest. At i ae ee ee ee ee ener ready to hand forth the blessed bread, have 
first, they found much difficulty in procuring] To gild with their radiance the verge of the gloom. | grown cold and still, it is the humble hope of 801 
help to enable them to gather their crops. But, | Though the frosts of the season have withered the | the writer that not only her children but others na 
by firmly adhering to their conscientious scru- blooming,” . . also who read, as they trace the signal mercies wi 
ples, and by substituting cider, a generous ia ae ~ = Se aecet hes —, of God, vouchsafed to this dear mother in Israel, Tr 
lunch and an increase of wages, they were able] ~"4 4 = nome aero “i ss ane “—s coming, may be not only incited to bless the name of the th: 
to secure the needed help. Gradually the F C.S8.Cors. | Lord on her behalf, but also gain some direc co 
neighbors followed their example—and my| West Cuesrer, Pa., Tenth Mo. 2ist, 1889. tions from her footprints to keep them in the di 
father lived to see the time when the farmers way of holiness. be 
in his neighborhood, with very few exceptions, SELECTED. She was the daughter of Micajah and Julia br 
had discontinued giving even the most mild THE NEXT THING. Parker, born 18th of Eighth Month, 1809, in H 
form of intoxicants, to their men. From an old English parsonage Northampton County, North Carolina. The 
While the evils of intemperance are so great, T Down by — eae h next year, she was taken by her parents to the tit 
and the enforcement of temperance measures ee solenoids “ie “western wilderness” near Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, bu 
seems to be so difficult and to encounter such Its quaint Saxon legend, where she remained with them ’till the year si 
f persistent opposition, through the money in the Deeply engraven, 1821, when the father, who was but just plant- wi 
ae z the liquor-dealers, I a oo is a as ne » me, ing and building his home, was suddenly called . 
i} ground for encouragement in the evidences a os from time into eternity; thus leaving to the si 
that this righteous cause is steadily making na Sper et Shor widowed mother (a mane in a onan land) ca 
progress, not only in the United States, but in Like a ie a," the care of seven children, of whom little “ Betsy” la 
ee Great Britain and her Provinces—notably in “Doe the nexte thynge.” was the eldest. a 
ih our neighbor, Canada. Revolutions do not go at In the spring of 1823, the family, excepting al 
bi backward, and, when obstructions present, let Many a questioning, two children who remained in Ohio, mounted a is 
Hi us strive, individually, as the way may open be- one road-wagon and returned by it to Northampton Pp 
| fore us, to bear a consistent and practical testi- Hath its guiding here; County, N. C. wi 
mony against one of the most serious evils of the Moment by moment Although Elizabeth was not then fourteen tf 
nineteenth century. E. M. _ Let down from heaven, years old, yet the memories of those childhood t 
f Tenth Month, 1889. Time, opportunity, scenes and early friends remained green through Pm 
tt Sena Guidance, are given; ° . 
hd A PROFFERED objection toa peculiar form of Fear not to-morrow, life ; and often in her latest years she would * 
bi evil may seem to imply an approval of that Child of the King, draw graphic pictures of those spacious Dutch a 
i evil under another form. The man who objects Trust it with Jesus— ; barns, the hewed low dwellings, with their broad 
it to a ballet performance in a particular theatre, a open fireplaces, and “huge back sticks,” the 
, for example, on the score of the poor seating Do it immediately, happy scenes during maple sugar-making and a 
t arrangements in that building, seems to suggest Do it with prayer, nut gathering, the school-house on the hill, and ; 
Ft that he would not find so much fault with such Do it reliantly, the meeting-house at old Short Creek—how each 7 
a performance if he could obtain a clearer view i aes sg a. 7 ee peed ont a ala : 
ifs of it. A similar inference is a fair one in the Tracing his hand e - ae } dol tederun epee a . fi 
case of a clergyman who objects to the average Who hath placed it before thee er, then, youtniul judgment the special endow: ‘ 
it drinking-place on the score of its supplying With earnest command ; ments of many of its members. ad 
adulterated liquors. It would seem that he Stayed on Omnipotence, The scenes, too, along the way she vividly re z 
" thought pure liquor not a very bad thing for Safe neath his wing, membered ; and, as they came before her, she u 
cles : «nti Leave all resultings— would sometimes say “ How I did enjoy that a 
drinking; whereas the chief objection to in- * Dew the aunts Crane.” : ay — * 
toxicating liquor is because it is intoxicating — wagon-ride from Ohio. We had such long grand . 
’ liquor. Who supposes that Noah drank adul- Looking to Jesus views of the mountains; a trip by sail can’t be 
V3 terated wine, or that he would have been any __ Ever serener, half so pleasant. And then proceed to describe i 
ei drunker on a mixture of logwood, fusel oil, Working or suffering, the journey. After which she would add: “ IfI 
iN whiskey and sweet water, than he was on the Be thy demeanor. had ever doubted the existence of a great Creator 3 
| ae im the shade of Be presence, I think I would not again, after beholding those J | 
pure juice of the grape from his own home The rest of his calm, ee ee ee | 
i vineyard? The light of his countenance, aaa How infinitely great the Hand that k 
j nee a ie naaaions Live out thy psalm; made them. 
é Ir your religion don’t make you more honest, Strong in his faithfulness The family being thus broken yp, she was v 
more patient, more humble, more prayerful, and i, - raise Him and sing, placed under the kind care and hospitable roof a 
more watchful, you had better overhaul it and Then, sa Sikcamnees . of Thomas and Lydia Peele. At this place she . 
, see whether it is the right sort or not. True re- - —Unknown. | Spent all her subsequent years. 7 
’ ligion—the genuine article—makes men better ee And now began to appear extraordinary talents tl 
5, REAEyou are not growing better your religion | gui ie eee ofan in ome directions Sheeays,"I'well member |‘ 
the ig . J V't use se Falling in the public way ; the day I came over to my new home. How 
ve that won’t save his meat. He'll cast it out and Yesterday’s most careful sweeping little and insignificant I felt, being rather a d 
get a better article. Will not answer for to-day. , 


dwarf of not more than sixty pounds. However 
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my mother had so carefully taught me the use 
of the needle, that I could not only assist her in 
family sewing but could cut and make all my 
own clothes. The first work Aunt Lydia gave 
me to do was hand-stitching shirt fronts, (I knew 
by her looks that she thought I couldn’t do it) 
which when I had finished and taken to her, she 
said, ‘My dear child I really believe it is better 
work than I can do. Thou hast done well.” 
This little incident seemed to take away all her 
reserve, and caused her to look up to her pro- 
tectress with great confidence and love. 

As there was no daughter in the family, she 
occupied much a daughter’s place. 

Her literary advantages were very limited, 
there being so few schools in the land of slavery 
suitable for Friends’ children to attend; but 
during the little time she did spend at school, 
her progress was rapid. 

In the year 1835, she married John Peele, 
son of her kind care-takers, a man of excellent 
natural parts, and good mental discipline; and 
who was also a sound and exemplary Friend. 
This union proved a special blessing to her in 
that her spiritual gifts met in her husband a 
congenial and sympathizing friend ; and the bud- 
dings of that Divine life which had previously 
begun to appear, now grew, blossomed, and 
brought forth fruit to the praise of the Great 
Husbandman. 

She said she was not able to date the exact 
time of her acceptance with the dear Saviour, 
but from childhood she had often enjoyed the 
sweetness of his love in her heart, and felt grieved 
when she had done wrong. At one time, especi- 
ally, when through unwatchfulness, she had let 
slip some hasty reflective words, her mind be- 
came deeply distressed, and for days the testing 
language of the Apostle James rested with her, 
“If any man among you seem to be religious, 
and bridleth not his tongue—this man’s religion 
is vain.” But at length, when He who spake 
peace to the raging sea, saw that her provings 
were enough, He spake again to her troubled 
rr in accents mingled with love and au- 
thority, the precious words of pardon, “Go in 
peace and sin no more, lest a worse thing come 
upon thee.” Then, she said, her peace flowed as 
ariver. This was a life lesson to her. 

A devoted wife and affectionate mother, she 
warmly espoused every interest of her family, 
and was thus likely to feel most keenly the loss 
of two promising little sons whom the angel- 
reaper saw fit to gather during the early years 
of her wedded life. But she said, “ When little 
Joseph John died (Thomas Clarkson had gone 
four years before), I was compelled to hide my 
own grief and to try to comfort my poor husband, 
who seemed almost ready to sink beneath the 
trial.” These ties now being loosed from earth 
and attached to heaven, she seemed more and 
more desirous of laying up treasures there. 

At the close of the war of the Rebellion, 
most of their effects were in the hands of slave- 
holders; in consequence of which, their losses 
were heavy; but her firm faith in a gracious 
Providence never appeared to falter; and the 
writer has often heard both herself and her 
husband-to say, that, although the slaves that 
would have been theirs, were for conscience’ 
sake set at liberty, and so lost to them, yet they 
were willing now to give up all their posses- 
sions, should that sacrifice be required in order 
that the curse of slavery might be swept from 
our land. She was wont to say, “He who takes 
note of the falling sparrows will not forget his 
dependent children.” 

As a housewife, it might truly be said of her, 
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“She looketh well to the ways of her household, 
and eateth not the bread of idleness.” 


people, she was ever ready to advise and assist : 
often saying, “I’m almost afraid to live in this 
crooked and perverse generation; I don’t want, 
like the rich man, all my good things in this 
life.” 


and spending much of her leisure time in solid 
reading, she was a most pleasant and profitable 
companion. 
voice and animated countenance, as she sat and 
conversed by her own fireside, will long be 
cherished by her family and friends. 
old age she retained the vivacity of youth. 


of clerk, overseer and elder, to the satisfaction 
and upbuilding of its members, and to her own 
peace. 


she was ever anxious that the Bride, the Lamb’s 
wife, should be kept clean and white, so that 
offenders sometimes quailed beneath her search- 
ing eye. 
Her spiritual ear being quickened to try words 
as the mouth tasteth meat, she endeavored to 
encourage those who walked in the Light to 
faithfulness in its manifestations, and had no 
fellowship with those who walked in darkness. 
For the young and inexperienced minister she 
often had a word of comfort or of caution. 


and departures were abundantly prevalent in 
the Society of Friends, she stood quietly and 
firmly against them ; and taught both by precept 
and example that ancient Quakerism is vital re- 
ligion. 


ters and elders, when vocal prayer was improp- 
erly urged and truth likely to suffer thereby, 
she arose and repeated the text, “ Nevertheless 
the foundation of God standeth sure, having 
this seal, the Lord knoweth them that are his.” 
Such power accompanied these words that the 
enemy gave back and a sweet covering of peace 
overspread the company. 


called ——, a body of professors who are said 


deemer.” 
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The poor and ignorant, especially the colored 


Being of a buoyant and cheerful disposition, 
And the memory of her sweet 


Even to 


She held in the church the various positions 


Ready in discipline and sound in doctrine, 


Her chief gift was that of an Elder. 


During her latter years, when innovations 


On one occasion, during a meeting of minis- 


Once, when told that she and others were 


to deny the Divinity of Jesus Christ, her eyes 
filled with tears as she replied, “I have no hope 
but in the merits and mercy of my dear Re- 


Being a regular attender of religious meet- 
ings herself, she sought to encourage others to 
faithfulness therein; and many remember with 
tender feelings her last words of sympathy and 
encouragement upon this subject, spoken in a 
monthly meeting a few days before her death. 

She looked forward to the change which was 
surely to come with bright but solemn pros- 
pects. A short time before her departure she 
said, “I have lived to realize the grasshopper 
to become a burden, and desires to fail, that is, 
after the flesh, but surely goodness and mercy 
have followed me all the days of my life, and if 
I am only favored to dwell in the house of the 
Lord forever, it is sweet to be old.” 

Her death, on the 29th of Second Month, 
1884, was very sudden ; but as the testimony of 
a good life is surer than dying words, her friends 
were fully satisfied that she was prepared to 
meet the Bridegroom. 

JULIANNA PEELE. 
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Tue kingdom is not for them that are born of 


flesh, but for those that are born of the Spirit. 
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For “Tue Frrenp.” 
The following letter of our late valued Friend, 


Jos. Scattergood, has been sent to THE FRIEND 
for publication, with a hope that it may prove 
strengthening and comforting to the minds of 
some who mourn over departed relatives and 
friends.— 


PHILADELPHIA, 12th Mo., 25th, 1863. 


DeaR YounG FrrenpD Mary Downine: 


I have thought so much of thee since hearin 


of the decease of thy dear mother, that I fee 
as if I should be best satisfied to convey to thee 
in this way the near sympathy I feel for thee 
and thy brothers and sister, under your afflicting 
bereavement. 
passed through, your friends can do but little to 
mitigate your sorrow. 
friend, there is One who can. 
of the whole earth, and doeth all things right. 
He giveth and He taketh away; and He is de- 
clared to be “a Father of the fatherless.” What 
a favor it is in such times of trial to be enabled 
to look up to Him with childlike faith and con- 
fidence in his unerring wisdom and goodness |— 
How it stays the mind; how it calms and con- 
trols the feelings which will arise when those we 
tenderly love are taken from us, producing true 
resignation and submission to His divine will, 
although to our finite comprehension the dis- 
pensation is inscrutable. 
—as I may truly call it—I believe is the priv- 
ilege of those who are concerned day by day to 
look up to and serve Him. 
been favored with a measure of it; and if this 
season of affliction has been to any of you a 
time of renewed visitation of Divine love, 
esteem it a great mercy; do not dissipate it, or 
throw it off; endeavor to dwell under it in in- 


In seasons such as you have 


But, my dear young 
He is the Judge 


This holy settlement 


I hope thou hast 


ward retirement of spirit, wherein true commu- 


nion with our Heavenly Father is known, and 
strength is furnished to overcome the sin that 
so easily besets; and ability is given to conform 


ourselves to His holy will. Bereavements such 
as you have had not only bring to remembrance 
the uncertainty of time, but impress upon us 
the transitory nature of the enjoyments of this 
life; and if they do but wake up the uncon- 
cerned and indifferent to the importance of be- 
coming prepared for that eternal abode where 
we are assured nothing unclean or impure can 
ever enter, it will be to such an unspeakable 
favor. ; 

I have frequently recurred with satisfaction 
to the visit I made at your house a few weeks 
before the solemn event I have alluded to oc- 
curred. I felt interested in thee, although until 
that time thou wast very much a stranger to 
me, and I have desired thou might be willing 
to yield more unreservedly to the convictions 
and restraints of the Divine monitor which I 
do not doubt thou hast often been favored with. 
I think I alluded then to the small number of 
young people in the Society who appear to be 
preparing to take the places of those who have 
been gathered from works to rewards. I often 
have to recur to it. It would be a cheering 
sight if we could witness a revival of ancient 
zeal and dedication among such; what a happy 
change it would soon make. 

Well, if such a change is made, it will be by 
individual faithfulness—that is the only way it 
can be brought about. “The Lord’s arm is not 
shortened that He cannot save—neither has his 
ear grown heavy that He cannot hear.” He 
will help all that apply unto Him in sincerity. 
It has been a peculiar time of latter years 
among us—many conflicting opinions have 
been apparent, and some young people may 
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have made this diversity of views a cause for 
not entering upon the all-important work. But 
such are very unwise, to be looking out at 
others and allowing anything to deter them 
from yielding to the visitations of the Lord and 
submitting their hearts to the Great Refiner. 
They should bear in mind that the preparation 
for eternity is emphatically an individual work ; 
for, it is declared, “No man can redeem his 
brother or give to God a ransom for him.” 
AY Hence, how important it is that each should be 
ces concerned for him or herself, and seek for abil- 
ihe ity to take up the noble resolution, “ Let others 
ti) do as they may, I will serve the Lord.” 

I do not wish to extend this little token of 
my interest in thee. I however do wish to en- 
courage thee to be faithful to all thy religious 
duties. This is the way to become accepted in 
the Divine sight. Seek for strength to take up 
the daily cross—watch unto prayer; then wilt 
thou know Christ’s yoke to be made easy and 
His burden light; and He will qualify thee to 
take that place in His church which He de- 
signs for thee to fill; and thy humble, consist- 
ent walk and conversation will have an effect 
, upon not only thy brothers and sister, but 
i others. Thy friend, 

JOSEPH SCATTERGOOD, 
413 Spruce Street. 


Natural History, Science, &c. 


Flowers as an Article of Food.—The new Kew 
Bulletin contains a memorandum by — Duthie, 
botanical director for Northern India, on the 
use of the flowers of the Calligonum for food in 
Northwestern India. The use of flowers such 
as those of the lily in China as a condiment is 
not uncommon, but it is quite unusual to find 
them used as food. In the present case they are 
used by the poorer classes only, and are either 
mixed with flour or are eaten separately with 
salt and condiments, to which a little ghee is 
added by those who are able to afford it. The 
flowers are swept up from the ground, and are 
kept for a night in a closed earthenware vessel, 
so as to fade. They may be kept for a long 
time. Usually they are eaten as a vegetable, 
but sometimes they are kneaded with thin alta 
and baked in cakes. An analysis of the flowers 
shows that their chief peeuliarity from a dietetic 
point of view is their richness in nitrogenous 
compounds, and consequently their importance 
as an addition to foods which are poor in 
nitrogen. 


Insects in Indian Wheat.—Charles White- 
head, Agricultural Adviser to the Privy Council, 
(England), says the foreign matter mixed with 
wheat imported from India serves as a medium 
for the wholesale transportation of insects in- 
jurious to the crops. Among these are weevils, 
which sometimes propagate unusually on the 
ship passage, and cause serious loss. 

The Golden-winged Woodpecker—Near the 
edge of the grove stands a dead Lombardy 
poplar, its tall, straight trunk stretching many 
feet into the air, and its bare whitish branches 
outlined against the blue of a summer sky. 
Around it the maples are rustling in the warm 
breeze, and a young robin, perched on a limb 
near by, is filling the air with short, sharp notes. 

In the rapidly decaying trunk of the poplar, 
about ten feet from the base, may be seen an 
irregular oval hole, and the ground beneath the 
tree is covered with small chips which look as 
though they might have been made by an auger. 
Evidently the tree has been utilized as a domicile 
by some inhabitant of the out-door world. 

Suddenly, at the opening, which serves alike 
for door and window, appears the head of the 
architect and owner of the home—commonly 
known as the Flicker, or Golden-winged Wood- 
pecker. Scientifically speaking, it is Colaptes 
auratus. 

“In most of our species,” says Coues, speaking 
of the woodpecker, “the bill is perfectly straight, 
wide, and stout at the base, tapering regularly 
to a.compressed and vertically truncate tip.” 
The flicker, however, forms an exception to this 
rule and the strong, black bill which protrudes 
from the opening is slightly curved and pointed. 
A black patch just at each “corner” of the 
mouth denotes that this is the male bird, that 
mark being absent in the female. The front of 
the head and neck are of a soft, light brown 
color, shading into gray near the royal scarlet 
crescent at the back of the head. A collar of 
jetty black sets off the breast, which is hand- 
somely spotted with the same color. 

The bird turns its head from side to side and 
its black, beadlike eyes survey the intruder. 


The cavity in the tree extends perhaps a foot 
below the opening, and the four white eggs with * 
their hard, crystalline shells, have no soft resting 
place of hair and moss and grass, but lie on 
few chips at the bottom of the nest. 

Birds differ widely as to the stage of develop- 
ment they attain before leaving the shell. The 
young of our domestic fowls, for instance, as 
well as those of many other birds of similar 
habits, are able at birth to take care of them- 
selves without much assistance from the parent; 
others are completely helpless, and require several 
weeks of care before they can maintain themselves, 
To the latter class belongs the woodpecker, which 
makes its appearance in the world with very little 
preparation for the battle of life. Its eyes are 
unopened, its body is entirely destitute of cover- 
ing, and its wide-gaping mouth and feeble cry 
are its only provision for obtaining sustenance, 
as it is quite incapable of locomotion. 

The flicker is said to be nearly resident in 
those regions of which it is a native. I have 
never seen it here during the winter, but its 
harsh ery is one of the first bird-notes heard in 
the spring. Living largely upon those insects 
which lie dormant in wood, it can readily main- 
tain itself even when vegetation is scarce and 
the hum of insect life is stilled by cold. 

The toes of the flicker, like those of other 
climbing birds, are paired, two in front and two 
behind, and it is also assisted in climbing by the 
stiff quills of the tail. Another characteristic 
which it shares with most of the other wood- 
peckers, is the peculiar formation of the tongue, 
which can sometimes be thrust out several inches, 
—Anna L. Nichols, in Friends’ Intelligencer and 
Journal. 

A Valley of Death—“In YeJlowstone Park 
there is a ravine that proves as deadly to 
animal life as that Death Valley of Java, where 
wild beasts perish by the score,” said Henry W. 
McIntyre at the Palace Hotel. He was con- 
nected with the party who surveyed the reserva- 
tion, under the leadership of Arnold Hague, the 
park geologist. While following the streams 
to trace the extinct hot springs, the explorers 
reached a ravine in which the bones of many 
animals, bears, deer, rabbits and squirrels, were 
found. The presence of the remains caused the 
party much wonder, and a solution of the strange 
affair was found only when a crow that had been 
seen to fly from the side of the valley to a carcass 
that was yet fresh, lit on its prey, and almost 
immediately fell to the ground. 

“The death of the bird,” continued Mr. Me- 
Intyre, “was caused by gaseous exhalations, 
whose presence in the park had been before un- 
suspected. The larger game also met its death 
by inhaling the deadly gas. The ravine is in 
the northeastern part of the park, in the vicin- 
ity of the mining camp of Cooke Creek, and 
not far from the line of the mail route. All 
about this region gaseous exhalations are given 
off, which form sulphurous deposits. In the 
almost extinct hot springs, areas of Soda Butte, 
Lamar River and Cache and Miller Creeks the 
ravine was found. This region is rarely visited, 
although it.is an admirable spot for game, 
which, however, goes unmolested by man, the 
laws against hunting being very severe. The 
road to the valley has very few attractions, and 
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tt Parental Folly. 


A young woman of eighteen, in the city of 
New York, was brought up by her parents in all 
( the gayety of youth ; by them encouraged to or- 
nament her person, and engage in every vain 
amusement. When she was taken ill, three 
} physicians were sent fur immediately, who pro- 
nounced her to be near her dying hour. No 
sooner was their opinion made known, than she 
f requested, as a favor, that all her gay companions 
iF might be collected with haste. They were soon 
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around her bed, when she told them she was 
going to die; describing the awful manner in 
which they had spent their precious time, and 
exhorted them all to repentance before it was 
too late; in a very affecting manner she then, 
turning to her father and mother, addressed to 
ta them, in the presence of her acquaintance, these 
heart-rending words: “ You have been the un- 
happy instruments of my being; you fostered me 
in pride, and led me in the paths of sin; you 
never once warned me of my danger, and now it 
is too late. In a few hours you will have to 
cover me with earth; but remember, while you 
are casting earth upon my body, my soul will be 
H in hell, and yourselves the cause of my misery!” 
She soon after expired.— Episcopal Recorder. 


; oo 


I have often thought danger might be appre- 
4 hended in the attempt (now so frequently 
ft made) to define the exact period at which con- 

version takes place. This apprehension was re- 
§ vived by reading an obituary notice of a 
younger sister lately called away. “This dear 
girl was a beautiful character, always evincing 

b the spirit of meekness and purity, winning all 
with whom she mingled.” Such a life, accord- 
* ing to Christ’s teaching, is evidence of conver- 
, sion ; yet the notice continues—* She embraced 
Christ as her personal Saviour only a few weeks 
























































































before her death in a revival meeting at -’| Then it moves with rather heavy, lumbering] the visitors to the Fossil forests and Hindoo 
i “Not every one that saith unto Me, Lord, | flight to the branch of a maple near by, reveal-| basin seldom make the trip. 
bs Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, | ing, as it flies, the bright golden color of the| “In the centre of a meadow, reached by an 
: but he that doeth the will of my Father which | under side of the wings and tail. The back and | old elk trail, is a shallow depression that was 
i isin heaven,” are appropriate words to remem-| upper side of the wings are brownish, barred | once the bed of a hot-spring pool. This is now 


ye ber when wishing to demonstrate the fact that 


with black, the rump is white, and the tail 
conversion has taken place.— British Friend. 


dry and is covered with a slight deposit of salt, 
black. 


and that is the bait that attracts the elk and 
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But we do not believe the cause of vital re- 
ligion will be promoted in a community by 
looking for that without, which is to to be ex- 

erienced within ; or by the excitement caused 

y anticipating such a wonderful event as the 
personal reappearance of Christ. Although 
many may, for a time, be awakened to a sense 
of their own sinfulness and want of preparation 
to appear in the presence of a Judge who seeth 
all things and to whom all iniquity and un- 
cleanness is hateful; yet, when the day passes 
without any unusual manifestation of Divine 
Power, there will necessarily be a reaction from 
the state of excitement, which may lead the 
people to doubt the reality of all religion ; and 
the last state of many may be worse than the 
first. 

The certainty of death to every one and the 
judgment for the deeds done in the body, 
through which all must pass, are powerful in- 
centives to impel the careless to repentance and 
amendment of life; and these may properly be 
urged on their attention, without connecting 
them with doubtful questions. 


We have received a small pamphlet written 
by Tonnes Andreasen, George Street, Docks, 
Cardiff, entitled “A Guide to the Truth, as 
Held by the People (in scorn) called Quakers.” 
It appears to be designed for the help of those 
who feel weary and heavy laden with their sins, 
and yet do not understand how to come unto 
the Lord. The author recommends waiting in 
silence until they feel the moving of the Holy 
Spirit, and in all things obeying the inward 
call of God. 

Copies of it can be obtained for distribution 
by writing to the author (whose address is given 
above), or to Julia A. Sargent, No. 83 Glouces- 
ter Road, Croydon, Surrey, England. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The public debt statement shows 
that the reduction during the Tenth Month amounted 
to $9,104,853.72. The total cash in the Treasury is 
$625,067 ,725. 


On Seventh-day, the 2nd instant, President Harrison 


signed the proclamations admitting North and South 
Dakota to the Union. 

Acting Secretary Batcheller has decided that Chinese 
Jaundrymen are laborers within the meaning of the 
Chinese Restrictive act, and are therefore prohibited 
from landing in the United States, no matter whether 
they have been here before or not. 

A telegram from Pittsburg says the Westinghouse 
Electric Light Company has just secured the contract 
to erect a central station for a very large electric light 
plant in Pekin, China. The machinery for the plant 
was shipped by the company on the 30th ultimo. 
Pekin is to be lit up throughout with incandescent 
lamps. 

One of the largest land transactions ever made in the 
South was published on the Ist instant. All the un- 
sold lands in Florida of the plant system of railroads 
and steamships of the Florida and Southern Railroads, 
of the Jacksonville, Tampa and Key West system, in- 
cluding the Florida Southern Railway and of the 
Florida Commercial Company, have been consolidated 
under the name of the Associated Land Department of 
Florida, with headquarters of the syndicate at Sanford, 
under the management of Col. D. H, Elliott, as general 
agent. Over 6,000,000 acres of land are consolidated 
under one management by the formation of this syndi- 
cate. 

It is reported from Cheyenne that the 2000 Indians 
on the Wind River Reservation, just south of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park, in Wyoming Territory, “ are 
actually in want, and many will die of starvation be- 
fore spring.” Their allotment of rations is said to be 
insufficient ; those who cultivated the ground lost their 
crops through lack of irrigation and an early frost, 
and, while many others who have agricultural imple- 
ments and horses would farm, they cannot run irri- 
gating ditches and have no money to buy seeds. Their 
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straits are already desperate—“ the game has left the 
country, and they eat discarded carcasses of domestic 
animals.” Governor Warren, it is said, will report the 
facts to the Interior Department. 

Suit has been brought in Leavenworth, Kansas, by 
a Pottawattomie Chief, representing his tribe, for the 
recovery of large tracts of land out of which the In- 
dians claim to have been swindled. As soon as it was 
learned that the Indians were to have their lands in 
severalty a number of men came on the reservation, 
and, working on the ignorance of the Pottawattomies, 
induced them to sell for $10 an acre of land worth $300, 
the Indians signing the papers under the impression 
that they had something to do with the severalty mat- 
ter. Depositions of General McCook and others bring 
out these facts. The suit was brought through the 
General’s efforts. 

The New York Presbytery, on the 4th instant, by a 
vote of 52 to 23, declared in favor of a revision of the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. 

Joseph Fleming, a liquor dealer in Pittsburg, hav- 
ing filled an order for liquor to be sent into Mercer 
County, Penna., C. O. D., he was indicted in the Court 
of Quarter Sessions of Mercer County. Upon convic- 
tion he was sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. 
An appeal to the State Supreme Court was taken upon 
the ground that the contract of sale was made and the 
sale consummated in Allegheny County, where the de- 
fendant had a license, and not in Mercer County, not- 
withstanding the goods were sent C. O. D. to the latter 
place. The Supreme Court, through four of the Judges, 
sustained this position, and reversed the decision of the 
lower Court. Three of the Justices dissent from the 
opinion of the majority. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 399, which 
is 69 more than during the previous week and 76 more 
than during the summons period last year. Of 
the whole number 203 were males and 196 females: 60 
died of consumption ; 35 of pneumonia; 31 of diseases 
of the heart; 16 of typhoid fever; 15 of old age; 15 of 
convulsions; 13 of bronchitis; 12 of croup; 12 of mar- 
asmus; 12 of Bright’s disease; 11 of inanition, and 11 
of debility. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 44’s, 106; 4’s, 127; currency 6's, 
117 a 128. 

Corron was quiet, and fairly steady. Middling up- 
lands were officially quoted at 103 cts., but transactions 
were made below this rate. 

FrEep.—Winter bran, prime to choice, $13.00 a 
$13.50 ; do., fair to good, $12.00 a $12.75. 

Frour AND MEAL.— Western and Pennsylvania 
super, $2.50 a $2.75; do., do., extras, $2.85 a $3.25; No. 
2 winter family, $3.40 a $3.75; Pennsylvania family, 
stone ground, $3.75 a $3.90; Pennsylvania roller pro- 
cess, $4.00 a $4.40; western winter, clear, $4.00 a $4.30; 
do., do., straight, $4.35 a $4.55; winter patent, $4.60 
a $5.00 ; Minnesota, clear, $3.75 a $4.15; do., straight, 
$4.25 a $4.75; do., patent, $4.85 a $5.25. Rye flour 
firm at $3.10 per barrel for choice. Buckwheat flour 
dull at $1.90 a $2 per 100 pounds for choice new, and 
$1.25 a $1.75 for old, as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 80} a 81 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 40 a 40} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 284 a 28} cts. 

BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 4} cts.; good, 43 a 48 cts.; 
medium, 3} a 4} cts. ; common, 3 a 34 cts.; fat cows, 2 
a 3} cts. 

SHeep.—Extra, 5 a 5} cts.; good, 44 a 4} ets.; me- 
dium, 3} a 4} cts.; common, 3 a 34 cts.; culls, not wanted 
even at 2a 2} cts. 

Lamps.—Extra, 6} a 6} cts.; good, 5} a 6 cts.; me- 
dium, 4} a 5} cts.; common, 34 a 44 cts. 

Hoes.—Good light Western sold for 6 a 6% cts., 
while heavy Western sold for 5} a 6 cts. 

ForEeIiGN.— The Emin Relief Committee has re- 
ceived a despatch from Henry M. Stanley. The ex- 
oe says: “I reached the Albert Nyanza from 
3analaya, for the third time, in 140 days, and found 
that Emin and Jephson had both been prisoners since 
the 18th of August, 1888, being the day after I made the 
discovery that Bartelot’s caravan had been wrecked. 
The troops in the Equatorial Province had revolted 
and shaken off all allegiance. Shortly after the Mad- 
hists invaded the Province in full force. After the 
first battle in May the stations yielded and a panic 
struck the natives, who joined the invaders and as- 
sisted in the work of destruction. The invaders sub- 
sequently suffered reverses, and despatched a steamer 
to Khartoum for reinforcements. I found a letter 
waiting for me near the Albert Nyanza exposing the 
dangerous position of the survivors, and urging the 
immediate necessity of my arrival before the end of 
December, otherwise it would be too late. I arrived 
there on the 18th of January for the third time. From 


the 14th of February to the 8th of May I waited for 
the fugitives, and then left the Albert Nyanza home. 
ward bound. 

“ By the route taken I traversed the Semliki Valley, 
the Awamba, the Unsongora, the Toro, the Uhaiya 
the Unyampaka, the Antrori, the Karagive, the Uhai 
the Wzinza, the South Victoria and the Nyanza. No 
hostile natives were met.” 

A dreadful disaster occurred in the city of Glasgow 
on the Ist instant. The gable wall of a building that 
was being erected alongside of Templeton’s carpet 
factory on William street, was blown down. An in- 
mense mass of debris fell on the roof of the weaving 
department of the factory, crushing it in, and burying 
50 girls and women employed in the weaving rooms, 
and killing 30 of them. The wrecked building was 300 
feet long. Survivors relate that a sudden extinguish. 
ment of the lights in the weaving department was the 
only warning they had of the disaster. All of the 
occupants rushed with one accord to the main exit, 
where most of the bodies of the victims were found. 

Advices received in London from Brisbane state that 
the natives of Southwest New Guinea have massacred 
a missionary named Savage, who was sent out by the 
London Missionary Society, a number of native teach- 
ers and the crew of the cutter Mary, belonging to the 
society. The steamer Albatross, belonging to the 
Queensland Government, has been despatched to the 
scene of the murders. 

Sir Henry Parkes, in a speech at Sydney, New South 
Wales, said that the time has come for the formation 
of a distinct Parliamentary executive in Australia 
to deal with national questions. He proposed that a 
convention of delegates from the various colonies be 
held for the purpose of constructing a Federal Govern- 
ment on the basis of a Federal Parliament. 

The overflow of the Po and other rivers in Italy 
last week, has caused the loss of several lives and the 
destruction of much property. Many bridges and a 
large number of houses have been swept away by the 
floods. Mantau is flooded and five persons have been 
drowned there. Several persons have been drowned 
in the vicinity of Modena. Communication with Robbi, 
Genoa and Piacenza is stopped. Travel on the Parma 
and Spezzia Railway is interrupted by a landslip. The 
floods are increasing in Tuscany. 

Bavaria’s mad king smokes nearly one hundred 
cigarettes a day. 

On the night of the 30th ultimo Mexico took upa 
proposal of the Legislature of Guerrero, seconded by 
the Legislature of Colima, “to make the term of the 
President of the Republic unlimited.’ Monitor Re 
publicani and the Conservative Mexican press oppose 
the proposal. 

Our consul at Buenos Ayres has sent to the State 
Department a copy of a decree just issued by the Gov- 
ernment of the Argentine Republic for the sale of 
24,000 square leagues of public lands, at the upset 
price of $2 per hectare, about 24 acres. The proceeds 
of the sale are to be devoted to a conversion of the 
excessive issue of paper currency. Some of the lands 
are said to be quite undesirable, especially those in 
Terra del Fuego. 


NOTICES. 


WantTED—An experienced teacher, (a member of 
the Society of Friends) possessing good administrative 
and business abilities, to act as Superintendent of 
Friends’ Select School, 140 N. 16th St., Philadelphia. 
Apply to 

Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 

John W. Biddle, 119 South Fourth St., or 

George Vaux, 1715 Arch Street. 


MARRIED, Sixth Mo. 12th, 1889, Samurn BAKER, 
of Philadelphia, to Saran L. Rupoipn, daughter of 
Abram P. Rudolph, of Woodbury, N. J. 


Diep, in Salem, Ohio, on the 13th of Ninth Month, 
1889, Joun Lipsey, in the 88th year of his age, an 
elder and member of Middleton Monthly and Par- 
ticular Meeting, Ohio. He had a short time before 
moved to Salem in order to be nearer meeting. And 
although the summons for which this dear Friend and 
standard-bearer in the Church had long waited was 
unexpected at the time to those about him, yet is is 
believed it was joyfully received, and that, through re- 
deeming love and mercy, he has been admitted among 
the just where the weary soul is forever at rest. 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street, 





